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Open Table. 


(From Goerae.) 


Many guests I hope to-day 
For a dinner dainty ; 
Fish and fowl are ready all, 
Wines and venison plenty. 
All are bidden — all accept : 
Eagerly I wait them. 
John, run out and look about; 
See if you can meet them. 


Charming children I shall have, 
Sweet and simple misses, 
Such as truly nothing know, 
Not so much as kisses ; 
And they’ve promised all to come: 
Eagerly I wait them. 
John, run out and look about ; 
See if you can meet them. 


Ladies, too, I hope to see,. 
Patterns of devotion,— 
Constant to their fretful lords 
In each look and motion. 
They have been invited all : 
Eagerly I wait them. 
John, run out and look about ; 
See if you can meet them, 


Noble youths, too, never vain, 
Though they might be proudest, 
Such as wear their purses full, 
Yet are always modest— 
Pressing notes to these I sent: 
Eagerly I wait them. 
John, run out and look about ; 
See if you can meet them. 


Men I’ve asked, with great respect, 
Who have wives, and fear them ; 
Keep their eyes at home, nor look 
At the fair ones near them. 
They’ve returned my compliments : 
Eagerly I wait them. 
John, run out and look about ; 
See if you can meet them. 


Poets, too, a chosen few, 
Feast for fancy bringing, 
Such as love another’s song 
More than their own singing ; 
And thev’ve all agreed to come : 
Eagerly I wait them. 
John, run out and look about ; 
See if you can meet them. 


But I do not see a soul 
Eager this way turning ! 
And the soup will boil away, 
And the roast meat’s burning. 
Ah! I fear me, we have been 
Too select and dainty. 
John ! what — will there no one come ? 
None of all the twenty ? 


John, run out, and tarry not; 

Call me in some new ones, 
Every guest as suits him best ‘. 

Then they’ll all be true ones. 
Through the town the news has flown ; 
Everybody’s willing. 

John, throw open wide the doors : 

Look now, how we’re filling ! 


J.S.D. 





Translated for this Journal. 
Hector Berlioz. 
From Fliegende Blatter fur Musik. 


“Tous les genres sont bons hors l'‘ennuyeux.’’— Voltaire. 

* Berlioz is sufficiently well known in Germany by his writ- 
ings, and no one will refuse respect to his great and truly 
artistic efforts; delight is ever produced by his compositions, 
although they are very diverse in style and method.”—Ferdt- 
nand Hiller. 


In the south of France at the Céte Saint An- 
dré, a little city of the Iser department, on the 
11th December, 1803, Hector Berlioz was born. 
His father, a distinguished physician, took much 
pains in the youths’s education, and at its com- 
pletion allowed him to take lessons in music.— 
Therein he made great progress, but he took a 
a great aversion to the study of medicine, for 
which his father designed him. Berlioz however 
yielded after a few struggles and, for two years, 
reluctantly followed his studies under his father’s 
direction. 

But what so many others in similar situations 
have done, that did the young Berlioz. He pro- 
vided himself secretly with works on music, and 
studied during the night. He was soon seized 
with an insatiable desire to compose, but his first 
attempts naturally had a very singular ap- 
pearance. He now became acquainted with a 
Quartet of Haydn; the impression this made 
upon him was decisive ; he studied it with ardor, 
and learned from it far more than books were 
capable of telling him. A quintet which he 
now composed had already a different aspect from 
his first attempts, and as it turned out, it en- 
hanced his pleasure and his determination, but 
at the same time almost alarmed his father, who 
sent him to Paris to finish his medical studies.— 
Still, however, Berlioz pursued his music zeal- 
ously, and, after a year of inward struggle, he 
made known to his family his firm résolution to 
dismiss the study of medicine forever, and devote 
himself wholly to a musical career. In conse- 
quence his father cast him off, but Berlioz was 
now free, and could patiently labor for his art. 

The next thing he discovered was, that a young 
man wholly unknown was deprived of all means 
of support in Paris; but he had received from 
Nature a character which taught him to despise 
fatigue, a strong force of will, and in order to sup- 
port himself, the student of medicine became a 
chorus singer in the ‘Theatre des Nouveautés.” 

After three months he sang every evening in 
Vaudevilles, until he obtained a few pupils in 
singing. The pecuniary compensation sufficing 
for his small wants, he abandoned the stage, re- 
tired into solitude and composed an opera, “Les 
Francs Juges”—of which only the overture be- 
came known. After this his appeased father 
again contributed to his support, and he was now 
in a position to finish his studies at the Conserva- 
toire, under Reicha and Lefevre. 

While a pupil here, Berlioz gained the prize 
for the composition of a Cantata ‘“Sardanapa- 
lus,” and was sent for his further improvement 
for a few years to Italy. He there fell in love 
with a young English actress, and he sought to 
depict his passion in his first Symphony, an “Ep- 





isode in the life ofan Artist.” When he returned 
after several years of absence, his steady perse- 
verance succeeded in prevailing on the shy beauty 
to become his wife. 

In 1832 his Symphony was produced at the 
Conservatoire. After the close of the concert a 
man pressed through the crowd which surrounded 
Berlioz, embraced him with glistening eyes, ery- 
ing out: “You begin where all the others have 
left off.” That man was Paganini. 

A multitude of compositions by degrees flowed 
from Berlioz’s pen—The “Harold Symphony”— 
“Romeo and Juliet”—a “Funebral Symphony” 
for the fallen heroes of July—“Faust’s descent in- 
to Hell”’—the overtures to “Waverly,” “King 
Lear,” “Rob Roy,” “Carneval of Venice” ;—a 
Mass ;—a Requiem ;—the opera “Benvenuto Cel- 
lini.” He also instrumented Weber’s Jnvitation 
a la Valse; arranged Der Freischiiiz, with the 
recitatives, and edited many smaller compositions 
for singing, part of them with piano, others with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

In Weimar at this time the music director 
Gétze conducted the overture to “Les Francs 
Juges,” and the effect upon the orchestra and audi- 
ence was electric. 

Afterwards Berlioz made, at various times, jour- 
neys through Germany, England, and Russia» 
giving concerts in the principal cities, in which 
he conducted hisown compositions. Many marks 
of honor, orders, and musical memberships were 
showered upon him, and success was not wanting 


wherever his works appeared. V. A. H. 
(To be continued.) 





The Polonaise. 
(From Liszt's Life of Cuoprn, translated by MartHa WALKER 
Cook.) 


.-. His (Chopin’s) Polonaises, which are less 
studied than they merit, on account of the diffi- 
culties presented by their perfect execution, are 
to be classed among his highest inspirations. They 
never remind us of the mincing and affected 
“Polonaises & la Pompadour,” which our orches- 
tras have introduced into ball-rooms, our virtuosi 
in concerts, or of those to be found in our “Parlor 
Repertories,” filled, as they invariably are, with 
hacknied collections of music, marked by insipidi- 
ty and mannerism. 

His Polonaises, characterized by an energetic 
rhythm, galvanize and electrify the torpor of in- 
difference. The most noble traditional feelings 
of ancient Poland are embodied in them. The 
firm resolve and calm gravity of its men of other 
days breathe through these compositions. Gen- 
erally of a martial character, courage and daring 
are rendered with that simplicity of expression, 
said to be a distinctive trait of this warlike peo- 
ple. They bring vividly before the imagination, 
the ancient Poles, as we find them described in 
their chronicles; gifted with powerful organiza- 
tions, subtle intellects, indomitable courage and 
earnest piety, mingled with high-born courtesy 
and a gallantry which never deserted them, 
whether on the eve of battle, during its exciting 
course, in the triumph of victory, or amidst the 
gloom of defeat... . 

Their chivalric heroism was sanctioned by their 
grave and haughty dignity; an intelligent and 
premeditated conviction added the force of reason 
to the energy of impulsive virtue; thus they have 
succeeded in winning the admiration of all ages, 
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of all minds, even that of their most determined 
adversaries. They were characterized by qual- 
ities rarely found together, the description of 
which would appear almost paradoxical : reckless 
wisdom, daring prudence, and fanatic fatalism. . . 

While listening to some of the Polonaises of 
Chopin, we can almost catch the firm, nay, the 
more than firm, the heavy, resolute tread of men 
bravely facing all the bitter injustice which the 
most cruel and relentless destiny can offer, with 
the manly pride of uablenching courage. The 
progress of the music suggests to our imagination 
such magnificent groups as were designed by 
Paul Veronese, robed in the rich costume of days 
long past; we see passing at intervals before us, 
brocades of gold, velvets, damasked satins, sil- 
very soft and flexile sables, hanging sleeves grace- 
fully thrown back upon the shoulders, embossed 
sabres, boots yellow as gold or red with trampled 
blood, sashes with Jong and undulating fringes, 
close chemisettes, rustling trains, stomachers em- 
broidered with pearls, head dresses glittering with 
rubies or leafy with emeralds, light slippers rich 
with amber, gloves perfumed with the luxurious 
attar from the harems. From the faded back- 
ground of times long passed these vivid groups 
start forth ; gorgeous carpets from Persia lie at 
their feet, filigreed furniture from Constantinople 
stands around; all is marked by the sumptuons 
prodigality of the Maenates who drew, in ruby 
goblets embossed with medallions, wine from the 
fountains of ‘Tokay, and shoed their fleet: Arabian 
steeds with silver, who surmounted all their es- 
cutcheons with the same crown which the fate of 
an election might render a royal one, and which, 
cansing them to despise all other titles. was alone 
worn as insignium of their glorious equality. 

Those who have seen the Polonaise dance even 
as late as the beginning of the present century, 
declare that its style has changed so much, that 
it is now almost impossible to divine its primitive 
character. As very few national dances have 
succeeded in preserving their racy originality, we 
may imagine, when we take into consideration the 
changes which have occurred, to what a degree 
this has degenerated. The Polonaise is without 
rapid movements, without any true steps in the 
artistic sense of the word, intended rather for 
display than for the exhibition of seductive grace ; 
so we may readily conceive it must lose all its 
haughty importance, its pompous self-sufficiency, 
when the dancers are deprived of the accessories 
necessary to enable them to animate its simple 
form by dignified, yet vivid gestures, by appro- 
priate and expressive pantomime, and when the 
costume peculiarly fitted for it is no longer worn. 
It has indeed become decidedly monotonous, a 
mere circulating promenade, exciting but little 
interest. Unless we could see it danced by some 
of the old regime who still wear the ancient cos- 
tume, or listen to their animated descriptions of 
it, we can form no conception of the numerous in- 
cidents, the scenic pantomime, which once ren- 
dered it so effective. By a rare exception this 
dance was designed to exhibit the men, to display 
manly beauty, to set off noble and dignified de- 
portment, martial yet courtly bearing. “Martial 
yet courtly:” do not these two epithets almost 
define the Polish character ? In the original the 
very name of the dance is masculine ; it is only 
in consequence of a misconception that it has 
been translated in other tongues into the feminine 
gender. 

Those who have never seen the Konfusz worn, 
(it is a kind of Occidental kaftan, as is the robe 
of the Orientals, modified to suit the customs of 
an active life, unfettered by the stagnant resigna- 
tion taught by fatalism,) a sort of Feredgi, often 
trimmed with fur, forcing the wearer to make 
frequent movements susceptible of grace and co- 
quetry, by which the flowing sleeves are thrown 
backward, can scarcely imagine the bearing, the 
slow bending, the quick rising, the finesse of the 
delicate pantomime displayed by the Ancients, 
as they defiled in a Polonaise, as though in a mil- 
itary parade, not suffering their fingers to remain 
idle, but sometimes oceupying them in playing 
with the long moustache, sometimes with the han- 
dle of the sword. Both moustache and sword 


were essential parts of the costume, and were 











indeed objects of vanity with allages. Diamonds 
and sapphires frequently sparkled upon the arms, 
worn suspended from belts of cashmere, or from 
sashes of silk embroidered with gold, displaying 
to advantage forms always slightly corpulent ; the 
moustache often veiled, without quite hiding, 
some scar, far more effective than the most. bril- 
liant array of jewels. The dress of the men ri- 
valed that of the women in the luxury of the 
material worn, in the value of the precious stones, 
and in the variety of vivid colors. This love of 
adornment is also found among the Hungarians, 
as may be seen in their buttons made of jewels, 
the ring forming a necessary part of their dress, 
the wrought clasps for the neck, the aigrettes and 
plumes adorning the cap made of velvet of some 
brilliant hue. To know how to take off, to put 
on, to maneeuvre the cap with all possible grace, 
constituted almost an art. During the progress 
of a Polonaise, this became an object of especial 
remark, because the cavalier of the leading pair, 
as commandant of the file, gave the mute word 
of command, which was immediately obeyed and 
imitated by the rest of the train. 

The master of the house, in which the ball was 
given, always opened it himself by leading off in 
this dance. His partner was selected neither for 
her beauty, nor youth; the most highly honored 
lady present was always chosen, This phalanx, 
by whose evolutions every féte was commenced, 
was not formed only of the young: it was com- 
posed of the most distinguished, as well as of the 
most beautiful. A e@rand review, a dazzling ex- 
hibition of all the distinction present, was offered 
as the highest pleasure of the festival. After the 
host, came next in order the guests of the great- 
est consideration, who, choosing their partners, 
some from friendship, some from policy or from 
desire of advancement, some from love,—followed 
closely his steps. His task was a far more com- 
plicated one than it is at present. Tle was ex- 
pected to conduct the files under his guidance 
through a thousand capricious meanderings through 
long suites of apartments lined by guests, who 
were to take a later part in this brilliant cor- 
tege. They liked to be conducted through dis- 
tant galleries, through the parterres of illuminated 
gardens, through the groves of shrubbery, where 
distant echos of the music alone reached the ear, 
which, as if in revenge, greeted them with re- 
doubled sound and blowing of trumpets upon 
their return to the principal saloon. As the spec- 
tators, ranged like rows of hedges along the route, 
were continually changing, and never ceased for 
a moment to observe all their movements, the 
dancers never forgot that dignity of bearing and 
address which won for them the admiration of 
women, and excited the jealousy of men. Vain 
and joyous, the host would have deemed himself 
wanting in courtesy to his guests, had he not 
evinced to them, which he did sometimes with a 
piquant naivete, the pride he felt in seeing him- 
self surrounded by persons so illustrious, and par- 
tisans so noble, all striving through the splendor 
of the attire chosen to visit him, to show their 
high sense of the honor in which they held him. 

Guided by him in their first cirenit, they were 
led through long windings, where unexpected 
turns, views, and openings had been arranged be- 
forehand to cause surprise; where architectural 
deceptions, decorations and shifting scenes had 
been studionsly adapted to increase the pleasure 
of the festival. If any monument or inscription, 
fitted for the oceasion, lay upon the long line of 
route, from which some complimentary homage 
might be drawn to the “most valiant or the most 
beautiful,” the honors were gracefully done by 
the host. The more unexpected the surprises ar- 
ranged for these excursions, the more imagina- 
tion evinced in their invention, the louder were 
the applauses from the younger part of the socie- 
ty, the more ardent the exclamations of delight ; 
and silvery sounds of merry laughter greeted 
pleasantly the ears of the conductor-in-chief, who, 
having thus succeeded in achieving his reputa- 
tion, became a privileged Corypheus, a leader par 
excellence. If he had already attained a certain 
age, he was creeted on his return from such cir- 
cuits by frequent deputations of young ladies, 
who came, in the name of all present, to thank 
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and congratulate him. Through their vivid de- 
scriptions, these pretty wanderers excited the 
curiosity of the guests, and increased the eager- 
ness for the formation of the suceeeding Polon- 
aises among those who, though they did not make 
part of the procession, still watched its passage 
in motionless attention, as if gazing upon the 
flashing line of light of some brilliant meteor. 

In this land of aristovratic democracy, the nu- 
merous dependents of the great seigniorial houses, 
(too poor, indeed, to take part in the féte, yet 
only excluded from it by their own volition, all 
however noble, some even more noble than their 
lords.) being all present, it was considered highly 
desirable to dazzle them; and this flowing chain 
of rainbow-hued and gorgeous light, like an im- 
mense serpent with its glittering rings, sometimes 
wreathed its linked folds, sometimes uncoiled its 
entire length, to display its brillianey through the 
whole line of its undulating animated surface, in 
the most vivid scintillations ; accompanying the 
shifting hues with the silvery sound of chains of 
gold, ringing like muffled bells, with the rustling 
of the heavy sweep of gorgeous damasks and with 
the dragging of jewelled swords upon the floor. 
The murmuring sound of many voices announced 
the approach of this animated, varied, and glit- 
tering life-stream. 

But the genius of hospitality, never deficient 
in high-born courtesy, and which, even while pre- 
serving the touching simplicity of primitive man- 
ners, inspired in Poland all the refinements of the 
most. advanced state of civilization,—how could it 
be exiled from the details of a dance so eminently 
Polish ? After the host had, by inaugurating the 
féte, rendered due homage to all who were pres- 
ent, any one of his guests had the right to claim 
his place with the lady whom he had honored by 
his choice. The new claimant, clapping his hands, 
to arrest for a moment the ever moving cortege, 
bowed before the partner of the host, begging 
her graciously to accept the change; while the 
host, from whom she had been taken, made the 
same appeal to the lady next in course. This ex- 
ample was followed by the whole train. Con- 
stantly changing partners, whenever a new cav- 
alier claimed the honor of leading the one first 
chosen by the host, the ladies remained in the 
same succession during the whole course ; while, 
on the contrary, as the gentlemen continually re- 
placed each other, he who had commenced the 
dance, would, in its progress, become the last, if 
not indeed entirely excluded before its close. 

Each cavalier, who placed himself in turn at 
the head of the column, tried to surpass his pre- 
decessors in the novelty of the combinations of 
his opening, in the complications of the windings 
through which he led the expectant cortege ; and 
this course, even when restricted to a single sa- 
loon, might be made remarkable by the designing 
of graceful arabesques, or the involved tracing of 
enigmatical ciphers. He made good his claim to 
the place he had solicited, and displayed his skill, 
by inventing close, complicated and inextricable 
figures; by describing them with so much cer- 
tainty and accuracy, that the living ribbon, turned 
and twisted as it might be, was never broken in 
the loosing of its wreathed knots; and by so lead- 
ing, that no confusion or graceless jostling should 
result from the complicated torsion. The sue- 
ceeding couples, who had only to follow the fig- 
ures already given, and thus continue the impul- 
sicn, were not permitted to drag themselves lazily 
and listlessly along the parquet. The step was 
rhythmic, cadenced, and undulating; the whole 
form swayed by graceful wavings and harmonious 
balancings. They were careful never to advance 
with too much haste, nor to replace each other as 
if driven on by some urgent necessity. On they 
glided, like swans descending a tranquil stream, 
their flexile forms swayed by the ebb and swell 
of unseen and gentle waves. Sometimes, the 
gentleman offered the right, sometimes, the left 
hand to his partner ; touching only the points of 
her fingers, or clasping the slight hand within his 
own, he passed now fo her right, now to her left, 
without yielding the snowy treasure. These com- 
plicated movements, being instantaneously imitat- 
ed by every pair, ran, like an electric shiver, 
through the whole length of this gigantic serpent. 
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Although apparently occupied and absorbed by 
these multiplied maneeuvres, the cavalier yet found 
time to bend to his lady and whisper sweet ffat- 
teries in her ear, if she were young; if young no 
longer, to repose confidence, to urge requests, or 
to repeat to her the news of the hour. Then. 
haughtily raising himself, he would make the metal 
of his arms ring, caress his thick moustache, giv- 
ing to all his features an expression so vivid, that 
the lady was forced to respond by the animation 
of her countenance. 


Thus, it was no hacknied and senseless prome- 
nade which they executed ; it was, rather, a par- 
ade in which the whole splendor of the society 
was exhibited, gratified with its own admiration, 
conscious of its elegance, brillianey, nobility and 
courtesy. It was a constant display of its lustre, 
its glory, its renown. Men grown gray in camps, 
or in the strife of courtly eloquence ; generals 
more often seen in the cuirass than in the robes 
of peace ; prelates and persons high in the Church; 
dignitaries of State ; aged senators; warlike pal- 
atins ; ambitious castellans :—were the partners 
who were expected, welcomed, disputed and 
sought for, by the youngest, gayest, and most bril- 
liant women present. Honor and glory rendered 
ages equal, and caused years to be forgotten in 
this dance ; nay, more, they gave an advantage 
even over love. It was while listening to the an- 
imated descriptions of the almost forgotten evo- 
lutions and dignified capabilities of this truly na- 
tional dance, from the lips of those who would 
never abandon the ancient Zupan and Kontusz, 
and who still wore their hair closely cut round 
their temples, as it had been worn by their ances- 
tors, that we first fully understood in what a high 
degree this haughty nation possessed the innate 
instinct of its own exhibition, and how entirely 
it had succeeded, through its natural grace and 
genius, in poetizing its love of ostentation by 
draping it in the charms of noble emotions, and 
wrapping round it the glittering robes of martial 
glory. 

When we visited the country of Chopin, whose 
memory always accompanied us like a faithful 
guide who constantly keeps our interest excited, 
we were fortunate enough to mect with some of 
the peculiar characters, daily growing more rare, 
because European civilization, even where it does 
not modify the basis of character, effaces asperi- 
ties, and moulds exterior forms. We there en- 
countered some of those men gifted with superior 
intellect, cultivated and strongly developed by a 
life of incessant action, yet whose horizon does 
not extend beyond the limits of their own coun- 
try, their own society, their own traditions.— 
During our intercourse, facilitated by an inter- 
preter, with these men of past days, we were 
able to study them and to understand the secret 
of their greatness. It was really curious to ob- 
serve the inimitable originality caused by the utter 
exclusiveness of the view taken by them. This 
limited cultivation, while it greatly diminishes the 
value of their ideas upon many subjects, at the 
same time gifts the mind with a peculiar force, 
almost resembling the keen scent and the acute 
perceptions of the savage, for all the things near 
and dear to it. Only from a mind of this pecu- 
liar training, marked by a concentrative energy 
that nothing can distract from its course, every 
thing beyond the circle of its own nationality re- 
maining alien to it, can we hope to obtain an ex- 
act picture of the past ; for it alone, like a faith- 
ful mirror, reflects it in its primal coloring, pre- 
serves its proper lights and shades, and gives it 
with its varied and picturesque accompaniments. 
From such minds alone can we obtain, with the 
ritual of customs which are rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct, the spirit from which they emanated.— 
Chopin was born too late, and left the domestic 
hearth too early, to be himself im possession of 
this spirit; but he had known many examples of 
it, and, through the memories which surrounded 
his childhood, even more fully than through the 
literature and history of his country, he found 
by induction the secrets of its ancient prestige, 
which he evoked from the dim and dark land of 
forgetfulness, and, through the magic of his poetic 
art, endowed with immortal youth. Poets are 
better comprehended and appreciated by those 





who have made themselves familiar with the 
countries which inspired their songs. Pindar is 
more fully understood by those who have seen the 
Parthenon bathed in the radiance of its limpid 
atmosphere ; Ossian, by those familiar with the 
mountains of Scotland, with their heavy veils and 
long wreaths of mist. The feelings which inspired 
the creations of Chopin can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who have visited his country. 
They must have seen the giant shadows of past 
centuries gradually increasing, and veiling the 
ground as the gloomy night of despair rolled on ; 
they must have felt the electric and mystic in- 
fluence of that strange “phantom of glory” forever 
haunting martyred Poland. Even in the gayest 
hours of festival, it appalls and saddens all hearts. 
Whenever a tale of past renown, a commemora- 
tion of slaughtered heroes is given, an allusion to 
national prowess is made, its resurrection from the 
grave is instantaneous; it takes its place in the 
banquet-hall, spreading an electric terror mingled 
with intense admiration; a shudder, wild and 
mystic as that which seizes upon the peasants of 
Ukraine, when the “Beautiful Virgin,” white as 
Death, with her girdle of crimson, is suddenly 
seen gliding through their tranquil village, while 
her shadowy hand marks with blood the door of 
each cottage doomed to destruction. 





An Operatic Eclogue. 
(From Punch). 


Dametas, Mr. Gye. Menalecas, Mr. Mapleson. 
Palemon, Mr. Punch. 


Punch. Sing, Gye, and thou, O Mapleson, re- 
hearse 
Thy singers’ fame in smooth Virgilian verse ; 
While I at ease enjoy my morning smoke, 
And weigh the merits of each vocal bloke. 
Gye. That word sounds masculine, but place aur 
dames : 
My prime donne sure must bear the palm. 
Say who can match my charming Adelina, 
As fair Amina, or as sweet Zerlina ? 
All other songsters must to her give place, 
For vocal sweetness and for girlish grace. 
My little Patti all the world must own 
The nicest little party ever known. 
Map. For me great Tietjens deigns this year to 
sing, 
And countless myriads to my doors will bring. 
Now Grisi’s gone, who is there that will dare 
As Norma with my Tietjens to compare ? 
Who in Les Huguenots is half so fine 
As she who comes to be my Valentine ? 
Gye. Tietjens to thee reluctantly I yield, 
But there are other charmers in the field. 
Say, hast thou e’er my sweet Carvalho heard, 
My Fricci too, who warbles like a bird ? 
Then for contralto parts who is there, pray, 
That can compete with deep-toned Didiée. 
Map. Vain boaster, cease! I'll bet an even pony, 
She ne’er will hold a candle to Alboni. 
Alboni’s voice must drive all rivals crazy,— 
Gye. Yes, but you must allow she’s sadly lazy. 
Map. Then whom with my Trebelli can you 
"match ? 
And my Lemaire ? 
Gye. I’m sure she’s no great catch. 
Map. You're very rude; but I de Ruda boast. 
Gye. I’ve Rudersdorff, who’s ever at her post. 
And if vou come to debutantes. my buck, 
My Pauline Lucca ought to bring me luck. 
Demi, I’ve Demi too. 
Map. My Gye, don’t swear. 
Gye. Demi, I don’t; I’m merely naming her. 
Map. Leave we the ladies now, and say, O Gye, 
With my Giuglini who of yours can vie ? 
Which of your tenors sing so sweet, so high ? 
Gye. As is the rose than buttercups more sweet, 
So doth my Mario your Giuglini beat ; 
As doth the lark outsoar the humble bee, 
So lifts my Tamberlik his high chest C. 








He, when he tries a high-pitched note to sing, 
Fills the pleased house and makes the rafters ring. 
Map. My Delle Sedie as a bass is known. 
Gye. He’s not a bass : he’s but a baritone. 
Map. My Santley is a finished singer now ; 
Gye. Yes, but his name is English, you'll allow. 
Map. Baragli, Bossi, Bertacchi, Bettini, 
Bagagiolo, Gassier, Zucchini, 
Gambetti, Frieca, Soldi, Casaboni— 
Gye. Not one of them can equal my Ronconi. 
Besides I’ve Formes, Fellar, Ferenesi, 
Capponi, Zelger, Obin, and Lucchesi, 
Ciampi, Naudin, Graziani, Rossi, 
Neri-Baraldi, Faure, and Patriossi. 
Map. My brave Rovere I have yet to name: 
Gye. My Tagliafico is more known to fame. 
Map. My Vialetti too— 


Gye. He's getting old : 
Map. And my Fagotti— 
Gye. Ile’s a stick, I'm told. 


Map. The skilled Arditi will conduct my band, 
Who are well practised to obey his hand, 
Start at his nod, and cease at his command. 

Gye. As doth the column in Trafalgar Square 
O’ertop the fountains feebly squirting there, 
So Costa doth all rivals far excel, 
Costa, whose praise no pen can fairly tell, ' 
Costa, on whom I ever have relied, 
Costa, my friend, my hope, my joy, my pride! 


Punch. Contend no more, who can the loudest 
squall, 
But send me every night a box or stall ; 
Thus I the palm of merit may award. 
Meanwhile, let’s liquor. Both I look toward ! 





The English Opera Experiment in London. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World). 


Sir,—A well known theatrical paper in its remarks 
on the English Opera at Covent Garden, states that 
the past season has not been successful in a pecuni- 
ary sense ; and further, attributes this want of success 
to the unreadiness of the English public to support 
English Opera. 

Will you allow me as one of the public, no musi- 
cian as you will discover, and not in any way con- 
nected with any member of the profession, to state 
my impressions in regard to the past season, believ- 
ing as I do that the managers have to thank them- 
selves for whatever want of success has attended 
their no doubt strenuous exertions to make English 
Opera pay. Let me analyze the company to begin 
with, and beginning with the end. Basses : Messrs. 
Weiss, Santley, Corri, Patey,John Rouse, &c. ; these 
with one exception are all good names, more efficient 
could not be found. Mr. John Rouse, however, was 
a sorry substitute for Mr. George Honey, and alto- 
gether unqualified for his position. Contraltos : 
Miss Susan Pyne and Madame Laura Baxter ; no 
one would say a word against this provisiou of Con- 
traltos, except that Madame Laura Baxter, like her 
predecessors each season, was a novice to the stage, 
and that there is no advantage whatever as an attrac- 
tion to the public in introducing novices. 

Tenors—Here’s the rub—Mr. W. Harrison and 
Mr. George Perren. Mr. Harrison has been on the 
stage, I believe, a great many years, has a capital 
stage presence, and used to sing first tenor parts with 
very great success, notwithstanding the fact that his 
voice, I should suppose, could not be termed a legiti- 
mate tenor, and his singing not half so remarkable 
for musical propriety and correctness, as for an 
amount of expression, and energy that even now, 
that his voice is a wreck of its former self, bears him 
up wonderfully. In such characters as Corentin, 
Miles na Coppaleen, Rochester, and even Don Cavsar 
de Bazan, I do not think he could be equaled by any 
English tenor ; but in such parts as Ruy Blas, or the 
Armorer in Balfe’s last opera, or in short in any part 
in which the music is not exactly fitted to his powers, 
re is most unsatisfactory. I believe that the imper- 
fect success of Ruy Blas and the Armorer of Nantes 
may be attributed to Mr. Harrison’s inability to give 
the tenor music the important place it should fill in 
a musical banquet. Why does not this clever artist 
confine himself to comic emg which his andeninble 
talent in that line enables him to fill so well—leaving 
the seutimental to—Mr. George Perren? No! This 
gentleman has a pleasing voice, and sings admirably. 
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I have heard no English tenor after Mr Sims Reeves 
who satisfies my ear so well, but he is entirely want- 
ing in the superior physique and histrionic ability 
which stand Mr. Harrison in such good stead. Who 
that saw Mr. George Perren steal upon the stage 
during the finale of the first act of Love's Triumph, 
to have his clothes brushed, could have fancied him 
to be the hero who had just rescued a Princess from 
the jaws of a wolf? Sopranos: Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Miss Parepa, both first-rate vocalists, and had 
they sung on alternate nights throughout the season, 
I for one would have cried content, but Miss Pyne 
sang four nights, sometimes five, and,even six nights 
a week, to the manifest injury of her beautiful voice. 
Miss Parepa was too seldom heard, her place being 
frequently filled by one of two debutants, who, what- 
ever promise of future excellence they may give, are 
not at present qualified to replace that lady. It is, 
however, due to the fair manageress to acknowledge 
that exclusiveness was much less strictly the rule in 
her department than in the tenor. 

The following composers were to be heard during 
the season, viz., Balfe in five operas, Wallace in three 
operas, Howard Glover one, Benedict one, Auber 
three, Meyerbeer one. Macfarren, Loder, Mellon, 
Barnett, F. Mori and J. L. Hatton, Leslie, &., &e., 
showed no sign. 

Of Mr. Balfe’s five operas, four had been played 
in London upwards of 100 nights each. It was not 
likely, therefore, that they would draw very large 
audiences. Yet the Bohemian Gurl, the oldest and 
most hackneyed of all of them, was played some 
twenty nights; and so with Wallace’s operas. The 
puzzle is, why, if these operas did not pay, they were 
kept on the stage so long. I heard a musical profes- 
sor remark the other day that one successful ballad 
paid the whole expense of an opera. Can you tell 
me, Sir, if Coveat Garden Theatre is kept open for 
the sale of “ When other lips” and “Scenes that 
are brightest ?” 

The ballads are said to attract the million. Asa 
unit of the million, I protest against this. At the 
very least, the million goes to the opera because the 
feclings and motives of the actors in a tale are made 
more apparent by music, which should thus, of course 
as well as the singers, be appropriate and fitted to the 
situation. 

When these ballads are necessary to the story, are 
well written and well sung, they are not unaccepta- 
ble : but when they take the form of such unwelcome 
interruptions as ‘“‘ These withered flowers ” (Love’s 
Triumph) or “ Not till Time her glass shall shiver ” 
(Armorer of Nantes), to name two amongst two hun- 
dred, they contribute merely to the success of the 
singer, and interfere with the success of the opera by 
attracting attention from what is more genuine and 
i nportant. 

‘The public will not listen night after night, week 
ater week, and year after year, to the same opera 
uiless it be something rare ; if therefore the manage- 
ment would make the Royal English Opera attractive 
to those who care for music, they must not exclude 
all composers but the one or two who are famous for 
writing taking ballads, nor shut their eves to the fact 
that there are other singers whom their audiences 
would like to hear besides themselves. If on the 
other hand they are content merely to keep the doors 
of Covent Garden Theatre open, they may give two 
acts of the Bohemian Girl and the pantomime all 
the year round. Only no one of musical tastes will 
visit the house twice or three times a week, as he 
probably would if his tastes were always gratified. 

8th April, 1863. Ronin Hoop. 





Wild Flowers. 
(From the Independent). 


The one who would find the earliest wild flowers 
of the season must look for them betimes, for they 
follow the snow so closely that they are likely to be 
gone before we have suspected their coming. 

While snow-banks are upon one side of the hill, 
liverwort, spring beautics, yellow violets, and trailing 
arbutus are beginning to bloom upon the other. The 
woods is the place to find them; for these are the 
spring-beds of God’s garden. In the southern edge 
of any mixed grove we shall find some if not all the 
above-mentioned varietics, nearly, if not quite, as 
early as the first crocuses of the garden. 

Earliest of all are the liverworts; an impatient 
flower: it does not wait for its own leaves td grow, 
but while these are slowly unfolding, loitering in their 
leafy bed, they have sprung up fully dressed in white, 
lilac, violet, and pink, and are already enjoying the 
sun, aud bending and bowing in constant coquet- 
tings to the frolicking spring winds. 

Spring beauties come next, and but little behind ; 
a cluster of small, starlike flowers, white, veined 
with pink ; rightly named. 








It will surprise you to find the yellow violet at this 
season, but here it is among the first, hanging its 
head as do all of the name, asking pardon as it 
would seem for appearing so early; the very picture 
of modesty and beauty. 

Ruke over the leaves of the open chesnut woods, 
and find if you can the arbutus. If not on one hill, 
look for it on another; find it, if possible, it is al- 
ready in bloom. And it gives your collection what, 
without it, with all your spring flowers, it would lack, 
an exquisite fragrance. There, take these; they are 
all the flowers you can find now, for the anemones 
and blood-root are not out yet. Carry them home 
carefully, but first pull a few shoots of the pigeon- 
berry, with its dark, fresh green leaves and bright 
red fruit. Get a clear glass, or better, a pure white 
vase, let the vine hang down the sides, and put the 
flowers in the centre. And as they lift their heads 
from the refreshment of the water about their broken 
stems, clear white, delicate pink, lilac, violet, yel- 
low ; star-shaped, enp-shaped, rose-shaped, single, 
donble—tell me if you are not a thonsand times paid 
for your ramble and search, even if the clear air, the 
smell of the forest, the landscape with the shadows 
of clouds coursing over it, and the song of the birds, 
had not already paid you an hundred-fold ? 

House and garden flowers are certainly more gor- 
geously tinted, more fragrant, the arbutus being ex- 
cepted, than are these wild sisters of the wood ;_ but 
they are not so delicate in their tints, nor so exqui- 
site in their stracture. Neither does the finding of 
them give us such sweet surprise from contrast. 
What a rough mother for such delicate offspring is 
this wild wood! What a foster father for such frail 
and tender beauty is the scraggy old oak and ragged 
chestnut under which they grow | 

Are all woods like this, and wherefore are they so 
hedecked ? Whose hand planted the seed here, and 
buried the delicate bulb? Who guided the winds, 
that in their fierceness made the very trees creak and 
groan, that they harmed not the germs of these deli- 
cate flowers, but became their very servants instead, 
covering with leaf after leaf tenderly as a mother 
would wrap her child for slumber ? 

Who made the tempests and storms of winter 
serve the same purpose of protecting these tender 
and helpless plants, making the howling winds bear 
the snow and drop it over this bed, flake by flake, so 
softly that you could not hear the sound—so gently 
that not a single protecting leaf was disturbed ? This 
is our God who so protects the helpless ones of the 
wood, and of all the earth. These simple wild 
flowers are in his garden—pluck them reverently, for 
his hand was upon them last before yours. ee 

we We 





Music Abrovd. 





Lerpz1a.—The programme of the 19th Gewand- 
haus concert was made up entirely of French com- 
positions, ancient and modern. First Part : Overture 
to Semiramide, by Catel, written in a simple and 
grand style ; two popular Chansons of the 17th cen- 
tury ; Arictta and ballet chorus from Za Mascarade 
de Versailles, by Lulli; Rode’s violin variations, 
executed by concert-master David; air and chorus 
from Hippolyte et Aricie, by Rameau; Overture to 
Jean de Paris, Boieldieu. Second Part: Symphony 
by Mchul (author of “ Joseph ’!), which was received 
with marked favor ; chorus from Les deux Avares, by 
Grétry; La Fée Mab, Scherzo from the Romeo and 
Juliet Symphony by Berlioz; and finally a march 
and chorus of the Magi, from Lesueur’s Alerandre 
& Babylone. All this must have been in strange con- 
trast with the usunl Gewandhans programmes: that 
of the 20th and last, for instance, which consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s Wa/purgis-Nacht and the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven.—A_ new opera, “ The Abbot 
of St. Gall,” by Herther, was produced for the first 
time on the 29th of March. 

Asa further specimen of the adventarons spirit 
which has prevailed of late in Leipzig programmes, 
we copy the following : 

The programme of the Eighteenth Subscription 
Concert, on the 19th of February, was a peculiar one. 
First Part:—Symphony in C major, by the Abbé 
Vogler; air from Hercules by Handel, sang by 
Madlle. Amalie Weiss, of the Royal Opera House, 
Hanover ; D minor Concerto, by Mozart, executed 
by Herr Reinecke, Capellmeister ; recitative and aria 
from Glack’s Orfeo, sung by Madlle. Weiss.—Second 


| Part :—Overture (No. 3) to Leonore, by Beethoven ; 
Clarinet Concerto in E flat by C. M. von Weber, 
played by Herr Landgraf (member of the orchestra) : 
songs with pianoforte (‘‘ An die Leier,” by Schubert ; 
“ Friihlingslied,” by Mendelssohn, and, additional, 
“ Reiselied ”’), sung by Madlle. Weiss. The great 
feature of the concert was the young vocalist, who 
was fortunate enough to achieve an unusual and well 
merited success. Indeed, a fair artist, possessing a 
powerful and pleasing organ. and free from the bad 
habits indulged in by vocalists of the present day, 
while, at the same time, she boasts of an excellent 
method, a plain and beautiful pronunciation, and a 
most intelligent style, noble and delicate, but full of 
warm feeling—such a person is a phenomenon sufti- 
ciently rare for us to congratulate ourselves most 
heartily on. When, in addition to this, the lady, as 
yet so very young, displays such good taste in the 
selection of her songs, singing Handel, Glack, Schu- 
bert and Mendelssolin, whose compositions she really 
can sing, and sing, too, in the most entrancingly beau- 
tiful style (some few exceptions which we might take 
to her reading of the sougs are too trifling for us to 
speak of them to-day), we feel ourselves transported 
to the palmy days of genuine singing, which, unfor- 
tunately, have almost completely faded from our 
recollection. In a word, Germany possesses a treas- 
ure which we cannot sufficiently prize. 


Vienna.—On the 3d of April, a Stabat Mater by 
Franz Schubert was executed in one of the largest 
churches. It is said to contain fine passages, while 
as a whole the music is too secular, and lacks unity 
of style. 

At the Italian Opera Don Giovanni had been poor- 
ly given. Mme. Lafon was Donna Anna, an emi- 
nent singer, with impaired vocal powers. Adelina 
Patti saved the opera, and was presented with a 
golden laurel crown. The diva, as the French enthu- 
siasts already call her, was next to singin La Son- 
nambula and L’ Elisir d’ Amore. 


On the 27th March, the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde gave an evening concert, at which they exe- 
cuted a chorus by Schumann (Hebbel’s “ Nacht- 
lied”), an ‘‘ Adoramus ” by Palestrina, and a newly 
discovered fragment of an oratorio, Lazarus, by Franz 
Schubert. The first piece has considerable preten- 
sions to grandeur, to which, however, ihe general 
result does not attain. The ‘‘ Adoramus ” is a fine 
specimen of church music. Both pieces had been 
carefully rehearsed. They went with precision, the 
second being executed, moreover, with much delica- 
cy. The greatest stress was laid, very justly, in the 
programme, on the fragment by Schubert, which was 
listened to with anxious attention, and partially re- 
ceived with lively applause. 

We cannot, however, agree with the hymns of 
praise struck up on this occasion, as they always are 
when anything left by Schubert is to be brought into 
notice. It is true that in Der haiisliche Krieg an in- 
comparable gem was brought to light, but such is 
not the case with Lazarus. The former was some- 
thing perfect of its kind. The Lazarus fragment, on 
the contrary, presents us with an attempt made by 
the prince of song-composers in a sphere very foreign 
to his natural bent; an attempt of a most peculiar 
kind, from which we may obtain many useful hints, 
but not artistic satisfaction of the highest order. 

To judge by the fragment performed, from the 
outset Schubert did not plan his oratorio in the style 
justified by history. and suggested by experience for 
the treatment of Biblical subjects. He has rather 
unconditionally chosen decidedly romantic ground ; 
his oratorio pursues its course exclusively within the 
sphere of that sweetly unsteady frame of mind, that 
magical narcotic perfume, and that half-dark system 
of mystery, which afterwards found thetr culmina- 
ting point partly in Wagner and partly in Schumann; 
so that, in a certain sense, Lazarus struck us, so to 
speak, as a presentiment of the forms in Paradies 
und Peri, Der Rose Pilge fahrt, and Wagner’s “Eliza- 
beth ” and “ Elsa.” This would not be a fault were 
the subject a romantic one ; but how an episode from 
Holy Writ—even though it be one which by its 
nature is purely lyrical—can justly be subjected to this 
romantic treatment, vaciliating between the mysticism 
of the East and that of the West, is something we 
cannot comprehend. 

Having stated this fundamental difference existing 
between what we are historically entitled to expect 
from an oratorio, and the purely subjective course 
pursued by the composer, we must proceed to point 
out in the fragment performed a certain monotony, 
springing partly from the text, naturally in the high- 
est degree uninteresting, and partly from the recita- 
tive arioso-like treatment to which Schubert at the 
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commencement gives the pre-eminence, whence the 
real melodic beauties contained in the work are often 
not fully perceived, and, therefore, not appreciated 
by the hearer. That there are more such treasures 
in this fragment than in the entire “opus catalogue ” 
of many a popular composer of moderu times is 
beyond a doubt; as is, also, the fact that the 
various beauties contained in the work would 
have been more easily perceived, and more 
highly appreciated, had the stvle of performance 
placed them in a more favorable light. |The chorus 
and orchestra were, it is true, energetically kept to- 
gether by Herr Herbeck, but the soloists, on the con- 
trary, did only scant justice to that which was 
entrusted to them. MadameWilt, as Jemina, was the 
best. She sang her part with perfect correctness, and 
her emphasis was invariably good. Madlle. Tell- 
heim is deficient in delicacy ot intelligence, and sings 
everything with equal force. fer voice is a fine one 
and her zeal indisputable; but, in the development 
of her voice, in vocal art, and in the power to con- 
ceive anything, she is far, very far behind hand, and 
has much, very much to learn. In his Lazarus, Herr 
Olschhauer portrayed scarcely anthing but the lassi- 
tude of the part, while Herr Mayerhofer thundered 
forth over much. Finally, Madlle. Kling and Herr 
Schultner can scarcely be regarded as singers. Both 
possess more zcal than voice. 

Of the intrinsic importance of Bach’s Matthaus- 
Passion, and of the value of its introduction into the 
concert-repertory of Vienna, so much was said by us 
on the occasion of its first performance by the Sing- 
akademie, now nearly a year ago, that we should 
only be repeating what we then said were we to go 
into a detailed account of its second performance, 
also by the Singakademie, on the 3lst March. We 
will content ourselves, therefore, with mentioning the 
sympathetic earnestness and almost humble admira- 
tion with which the public listened to this miraculous 
work.—Recensionen. 


~ Corocne—On Palm Sunday, the 29th March, 
the managers of the Gesellschafts-Concerts gave, as 
usual, a performance of sacred music, selecting 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s Passion nach dem Evangeli- 
um des Matithaus, which was executed for the fourth 
time in Cologne, under the admirable direction of 
Ferdinand Hfler, and according to his arrangement 
of thescore. The united performers constituted four 
different choruses ; the members of the Concert-Ge- 
sellschaft and of the Gesang- Verein took the first and 
second principal chorus ; the female pupils of the Con- 
servatory, supported bya few dil/ettanti, the smaller 
chorus of youths and of the congregation of Jerusa- 
lem ; and aselect number of the pupils of the Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm-Gymnasium, the boys’ chorus for the 
cantus firmus of the figured chorales and choruses. 
Then there were two separate orchestras, in which the 
stringed instruments were strongly represented, and, 
lastly, to crown the whole, the organ,—admirably 
played and registered in the true church style by Herr 
Franz Weber—which, in the chorales and grand cho- 
ruses, united, if we may so express it, like the mother 
of the holy art, all the varieties of song and_ instru- 
mentation under its wide-spread tone-wings, and 
gathered them up into one lofty whole. The co-op- 
eration of the organ raised this performance far above 
the performances of former years, for, after all, every 
performance of sacred music without an organ is 
something incomplete. The audience was most nu- 
merous and brilliant ; the seats in the hall, which had 
been increased until they numbered more than four- 
teen hundred, were all occupied. The galleries, also 
were quite full, many professionals and non-profes- 
sionals from the neighboring towns being present. 
This immense assembly followed the performance 
with a degree of anxious attention and devotion which 
even restrained, until the conclusion of the first part 
and then until the termination of the entire work, the 
expression of applause, despite the evident effect pro- 
duced by the music; the audience gave themselves 
up to the influence of the oratorio, which portrays 
the elevated character of its subject by means of 
music, with incomparable richness of melodic inven- 
tion, touching truth of expression, and a depth of 
religious feeling, equaled only by the profundity of 
musical knowledge thanks to which the composer has 
left for his successors a never to be rivalled model in 
the fashioning of its tone forms, the floods of poly- 
phony of its songs, and the coloring imparted to the 
essential instrumental accompaniment. The solo 
parts were thus distributed: Soprano, Mdile. Buch- 
ner of Cologne; contralto, Mdlle. Weis, from the 
Theatre Royal, Hanover; tenor (the Evangelist), 
Dr. Gunz, from the same place ; Bass (Christ), Herr 
Hill, from Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; second bass (Pe- 
trus, etc.), Herr Bergstein from Aix-la-Chapelle. 





Bertty. Gluck’s Armida was performed at tho 
Royal Opera on the King’s birthday. Frau Koster 
rendered the part of Armida with a dramatic power 
that recalled her best days. Woworsky, the tenor, 
and Frl. de Ahna also won applause. Mlle. Artot 
surpassed herself in the part of Angele in Ze Domino 
noir, which she sang in German, with only some 
slight French inflexions. Formes was equally good 
in the part of Horace. 


—s 


London. ‘ 

New Paitnarmontc Concerts. The twelfth 
season began about the middle of April, with a ‘“mag- 
nificent orchestra of 85 picked players,” Dr. Wylde, 
as heretofore, conducting. Beethoven’s “Erotica” 
Symphony, Gluck’s first Jphigenia overture and 
Spohr’s Faust overture were finely played. Also a 
clarinet Concerto of Mozart, played by Mr. Lazarus, 
and an early piano Concerto in C, by Weber, played 
by Arabella Goddard. Mme. Sherrington and Sims 
Reeves sang several pieces. There were 1850 hearers. 

Monpay Porutar Concerts. The Musical World 
(April 18) says : 

A word must record that the 124th concert (Monday 
last) was for the benefit of Mr. Hallé; that M. Vieux- 
temps made his first appearance; that the quartets 
were, Haydn in E, and Beethoven in C (Rasoumoft- 
sky); the solo sonata, Beethoven in G (Op. 31), to 
which Mr. Hallé added some gavottes and musettes 
from J. S. Bach; that the concert ended with Beet- 
hoven’s grand trio in B flat (Op. 97) ; that the sing- 
ers were Misses Banks and Eyles; that M. Vieux- 
temps was warmly received, and created a “sensation” 
iu the Beethoven quartet ; that Mr. Hallé played his 
best, and was, very naturally, in high favor; that the 
hall was very full ; and lastly, that it was one of the 
best concerts Mr. Arthur Chappell has provided. 


Roya Irarran Opera. April 18.—On_ Thurs- 
day Masaniello was repeated. Signor Naudin does 
not impress us greatly, but he has decided qualifica- 
tions and may be found more than useful in parts of 
less importance than the King-Fisherman. On Sat- 
urday J Puritani was given for the introduction of 
Malle. Fioretti as Elvira. Mdlle. Fioretti comes 
with a good name from Vienna and St. Petersburgh, 
and has not belied her reputation. 

I Puritani was repeated on Tuesday. On Thursday 
there was an opera, followed by a concert. Malle. 
Antonietta Fricci made her first appearance this sea- 
son, and her first essay as Norma; and Malle. Car- 
lotta Patti sang for the first time to a European audi- 
ence. Both ladies were successfal—Madlle. Fricci 
being recalled after each act, and Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti greatly applauded in three songs and a duet. 
The songs were “O luce di quest ’amina,” from Finda, 
one of the grand airs of the Queen of Night from the 
Flauto Magico (“Gli angui_ inferni’”’), and Eckert’s 
“Echo Song ;” the duet, ‘“‘Quanto Amore,” from the 
Elisir d’ Amore. The voice of Mdlle Carlotta Patti 
somewhat resembles that of her sister Adelina in 
quality, but has a still higher range. It is indeed an 
exceptional soprano, reaching to F in altissimo with 
apparent ease, as was shown in Mozart’s air, the stac- 
cato passages in which we have never heard surpassed 
in clearness, crispness, and purity of intonation. 

April 25th.—On Saturday and Monday—Norma 
—followed by the concert, and Mdlle. Carlotta Patti 
—was repeated. 

On Tuesday, Masaniello. 

On Thursday, Guillaume Tell, for the first time 
this year, with two changes in the cast—Signor Caf- 
fleri for Signor Tamberlik (Arnold), and Malle. 
Dottini for Madame Rudersdorff (Jemmy). The new 
tenor did not come up to expectations. Ile was, 
however, nervons, and may improve. The general 
performance was good. The overture and chorus of 
the canton of Uri were encored. 


Her Masesty’s THeatre. April 18.—The sea- 
son opened on Saturday with J/ Trovatore, the cast 
embracing the names of Malle. Titiens, Madame Al- 
boni, Signor Giuglini and Mr. Santley. Of the opera 
and the singers not one word need be said. A splen- 
did performance—the usual encores for “Il balen,” 
“Ah! si ben mio,” and the ‘“Miserere’”—the house 
crowded in every part—voila tout. On Tuesday the 
Puritani was given, with Mdlle. Titiens, Signors 
Giuglini, Gassier and Vialetti. 

April 25.—On Saturday the Trovatore was repeat- 
ed. 
On Tuesday, Lucia di Lammermoor was performed 
for the first time this season, with Malle. Titiens, Sig- 
nors Giuglini and Gassier, followed by La Farfulletta. 





On Thursday, Lucrezia Borgia, first time this sea- 
son, introducing Mdlle. Ellinger in the character of 
Maffeo Orsini—her first appearance on the English 
stage. The débutante was encored in the Brindisi.— 
Mdlle. Titiens, Signors Giuglini and Gassier sus- 
tained the principal parts.—Musical World. 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, May 11.—Otto Nicolai’s comic and 
fantastic opera “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” text 


very closely after Shakespeare, was given by An- 
schiitz’s German company at the Academy, April 


27th. Itis to be regretted that this opera was not 
given earlier; such charming music would have borne 
frequent repetitions, although, being of a finer grade 
of comicality than that of Lortzing, for instance, (the 
broad German comic, is to our thinking, heavy) it 
would perhaps have been less generally enjoyable to 
the German audiences, that form the majority of 
Anschiitz’s patrons. “Die lustige Weiber” abounds 
with beauties, and those of no common order, spark- 
ling melodies, effective concerted pieces, and the in- 
strumentation is most admirable. The fairy music 
in the last act is very fairy-like, and there is a duet 
between “Sweet Anne Page’”’ and Fenton, in the sec- 
ond act, remarkable for its charming treatment. Tho 
overture, much better known in America than the 
opera itself, which, we believe, Anschiitz’s company 
has been the first to produce, is very brilliant. It is 
needless to say anything of the plot, save that it gives 
abundant opportunity for dramatic-comic musical sit- 
uations, while the variety of character in the dramatis 
persons is most favorable to the composer. The 
performance was tolerably good. 

On the 29th, a benefit performance was given, at 
the Academy, to PALMmo, the veteran manager, which 
realized the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, or more, 
tohim. Although many of the Italian artists now 
in New York assisted, the performance, consisting of 
“Il Trovatore,” a concert, and ballet, was very indif- 
ferent. On Monday and Wednesday evenings, and 
at the usual Saturday’s matinée, Verdi’s unsuccess- 
ful opera “Aroldo” was produced. Did Mr. Maret- 
zek think that an opera that had failed in Europe, 
would still do for New York ? Ifso, he was mistaken 
—just for once. The opera fell flatly even on the 
ears of the Academy audience. Except the finale 
to the first act, we cannot recall any portion of it that 
possesses Verdi’s merit—that of striking dramatic ef- 
fect. There is a churchyard scene—almost as com- 
mon with Verdi as his two horsemen with James, the 
late novelist ; also a Miserere heard outside, after the 
Trovatore pattern. A (scenic) storm on Loch Lo- 
mond, with aerial counter currents driving banks of 
clouds in differeut directions, and waves leaping up 
in spasmodic jerks, and clinging with tired pertinaci- 
ty to the rocks, reminded us of Hugo’s and Berlioz’s 
stories of the gambols of the little beggar boys, who, 
for a cent an hour, simulate, on Parisian stages, the 
effects of violent winds. ‘Il Trovatore”’ will be giv- 
en again at the Academy on Monday night; a Miss 
Lizzie Parker will débuter as Leonora, 

The most attractive concerts of the past two weeks 
have been those of Mr. CastLE and Madame Urso, at 
Irving Hall, and especially that of Mr. Toeopore 
Tnomas, which took place on Saturday night last. 
There was a fine selection of orchestral works :—Bect- 
hoven’s C minor Symphony, Mozart’s Zauberflite 
overture, and Berlioz’s Symphony, “Harold in Italy’ 
(first time in America). The programme of the Sym- 
phony—for it belongs essentially to programme mu- 
sic—is as follows: Harold, tired, disappointed, and 
spoiled by a too early and unenviable acquaintance 
with the bad side of humanity, finds himself amid the 
rich nature of Italy, too worn out to feel moved 
by its beauty, or by the emotions which he witnesses 
in other men; he finally throws himself into a wild 


brigand orgy, where he perishes. This is by no 
means Byron’s Harold, with all deference to Berlioz, 
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and to Liszt, whose long article on Berlioz’s music 
in general, and this Symphony in particular, may 
be read with some interest in the 43d volume of the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik ; the noble Childe, with his 
Anglo-Saxon energies, had his destiny called him 
from among us before he had fully felt the certain- 
ty that truth, no matter how melancholy, is at the 
bottom fairer than illusion, might have perished, if by 
his own choice (as we poor mortals say!) in a noble 
cause—but would not have died of total exhaustion 
of moral and intellectual stamina. No :—Berlioz’s 
Harold, as we gather from the music, is a Childe of 
weak heart and head, (and those French, to boot,) 
who gives way in the struggle between his good and 
evil nature. How is it that Berlioz so often selects 
repulsive subjects for musical illustration? This 
work is no exception ; for a blasé man is the type of 
all weak, despicable, pitiable, (and alas! now vul- 
garly common) littleness. 

The first movement of the Symphony is entitled : 
“Harold in the mountains; scenes of melancholy, 
happiness, and joy.” The second: ‘March and eve- 
ning prayer of the pilgrims.” The third: ‘Serenade 
of a mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his beloved.”— 
Fourth : “Orgy of brigands, with reminiscences of 
the preceding scenes.” Berlioz represents Harold by 
the tones of the viola (often solo, or with harp ac- 
companiment), “whose sonority better expresses the 
melancholy and extinguished hue of departed illu- 
sion, than the violin, which has too much color for 
these peculiar feelings,” (says Liszt!!) The first 
movement, although grandiose in parts, by no means 
places us in the mood which the view of a beautiful 
nature creates ; rather in that produced by the sight 
of a savage, barren landscape (we do not allude to 
Harold’s voice, the viola monody, but to the orches- 
tral ensemble). The second and third parts are truer 
to their plan, and more beautiful ; the second of po- 
etic effect, the third very characteristic. The fourth 
is noisy, lengthy, and the ‘‘monody”’ of the viola here 
sounds childish and inexpressive. Berlioz has used 
every orchestral resource, with his well-known abili- 
ty, in order to heighten the effect of the Symphony. 
The viola solo (the réle of Harold!) was taken by 
Mr. E. Mollenhauer ; the} harp was in the hands of 
Mr. Toulmin. 

What can we say of the Zruberflite overture 7— 
Who does not know that it is a lovely marriage of 
musical beauty and science? Here, indeed, is rich 
nature, art, beauty,—and how it satisfies the ideal de- 
sire within us! Beethoven’s Fifth was finely played 
by the admirable orchestra Mr. Thomas had gathered 
together—and a glorious masterpiece it sounded ! 
Such exuberance of musical idea, such purity of form, 
can dispense with orchestral embodiment, and yet re- 
main a thing for love and wonder.—Mme. D’ An- 
gri sang the fine scena “Oh patria”, from Tancredi, 
and an aria from ‘Romeo e Giulieltn with her accus- 
tomed breadth of style, and finished vocalization. Mr. 
Mills played the Chopin Polonaise in E flat, opus 22. 
We were glad to see a numerous and appreciative 
audience at this fine concert. 

M. Cart BERGMANN promises, among things new 
and good, to be performed at his concert next Satur- 
day week, Liszt’s “Faust”? Symphony, the introduc 
tion to Wagner’s ““Lohengrin,”’ &c. 
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Puriaperrnia, Aprit 25.—The fourth and last 
soirée of Messrs. Cross and Jarvis was given on 
the 15th. Messrs. Cross and Schmitz played Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in A major, for piano and ’cello ; Mr. 
Gaertner played Spohr’s “ Gesang-scene,” and led 
in a Haydn quartet; Mr. Jarvis played Chopin's 
second Concerto, in F minor, following it with Hen- 
selt’s arrangement of a Polacca of Weber’s, as an 
encore. 








The Larghetto of the second Concerto is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and is one of those creations, the 
proper effect of which is lost amidst the glare of 
lights and the many distracting features of a crowded 
concert saloon. One wishes to be alone when listen- 
ing to such music, and feels that if the performer 
were, at the same time, invisible and unknown, the 
effect would be heightened. You may think that the 
accessories I desire are rather romantic. To this 
I reply in advance, that those who are never guilty 
of romantic inspirations (or vagaries) are not apt to 
feel in fulness the beauties of Chopin’s Nocturnes, 
Ballades, §c. Trust me, I would as lief give my 
days and nights to the study of Gyrowitz and Krom- 
mer, as to play any of those tone-poems to some of 
the peripatetic counting rooms that are so plentifully 
distributed in our best circles. 

GoTTscHALK gave a concert here, last Friday 
evening, with the assistance of Messrs. Charles 
Schmitz and Geo. Simpson, and a Mlle. Vivier. 
Whenever I think of Gottschalk, I am moved to 
pity. Not that I compassionate him, for that were 
impertinent. It is those who would hear better mu- 
sic at the hands of him, whom they justly designate 
as our best pianist—that I pity. There surely has 
been some improvement in the taste of the concert- 
going public since Mr. G. first played here, and yet 
his selections are what they always were; his own 
compositions. Were we malicious in our chagrin, 
we might say that it is well that he plays them, for 
other artists will not. If he would, in each concert, 
give only one composition of a purer school than his 
own, he would increase his audiences by those who 


prefer hearing worse performers play good music, to 
Mr. Gottschalk’s playing of morceaur that seem better 
adapted for the “ pieces de resistance” of a hoarding 
school exhibition than any other purpose. Even as 
T would rather endure Forrest’s gory Hamlet than 
(just think of it!) Edwin Booth as Metamora. 

To finish the week, there were two concerts, One 
was that given to Mr. Cortes by his pupils. The 
other, Mr. Worirsonn’s fifth soirée, with the follow- 
ing attractive programme : 

Moonlight Sonata.... TReethoven 

Trio: ‘‘Fantasie-Stuecke.”’. .....4......000e00: Schumann 

Piano Solo; * Schlummerlied.”.... ...........005 Weber 

Quartet: Piano and Strings, op. 3.......... Mendelssohn 
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Concert Review. 

Mr. Hermann Davm’s Soirée Musicale, at 
Chickering’s Hall, Wednesday evening, May 6th, 
was very fully attended. Clearly an eager, sym- 
pathetic audience. Mr. Daum has won many 
friends, as well as the general good opinion as a 
conscientious artist of no mean ability, during his 
residence among us. He wasassisted by Miss Ap- 
pik S. Ryan and the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club. The programme was as follows: 

1. Grand Trio in EF flat, op. 14, for Piano, Clarinet and 

Viola. . ‘ . Mozart 
Andante-- Minuetto---Rondo ‘Allegro 
Messrs. H. Daum. T. Ryan and C. Meisel, 
Canzonetta: ‘‘My mother bids me bind my hair.” 
Haydn 
Miss Addie S. Ryan. 
Funeral March for Piano. (MS. ) 
(Ry particular request.) 
Trio in F op. 80, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 
Schumann 
Allegro: Adagio: Scherzo: Finale 
Messrs. H. Daum. Wm, Schultze and Wulf Fries 


German Ballad, ‘In the eye there lies the heart ” 
Kiicken 


Hf. Daum 


Miss Addie S. Ryan. 
6. Andante Cantabile from Quintet No, 20, in D minor, 


7. pts.e ty Polonaise Brillante for Piano, op .22. . 
With the Mozart Trio Mr. Daum had favored 
us once before at a concert of the Quintette Club. 
Both for its curious combination of instruments, 
and its fresh, genial, Mozart-like qualities, it was 
In the great Thematic 


.Chopin 


was very welcome again. 





Catalogue it is numbered op. 498, instead of op. 
14. Jahn tells us that Mozart wrote it for one 
of his fair pupils, who was a good pianist, in 1786, 
(five years before his death—it belongs therefore 
to his riper period), and that it goes by the name 
of the “Nine-pin alley Trio”, because he is sup- 
posed to have written it while engaged in playing 
nine-pins. The combination of instruments is 
certainly interesting. He seems to have treated 
the viola with especial fondness, giving it char- 
acteristic and important passages. The Andante 
has two broad motives, treated in a facile, charm- 
ing manner. The Minuet is full of life and_posi- 
tiveness, and reminds one a little of a movement 
in Beethoven’s Septuor; the TYio to it is very 
beautiful. The Rondo, which is the longest move- 
ment, is also very interesting. Mr. Daum’s ren- 
dering of the piano part was neat, clear, grace- 
ful and unaffected, and clarinet and viola did 
their duty well. 

The great Trio by Schumann was the most im- 
portant novelty of the evening. We can only 
say that we listened with great interest to all its 
movements, which are full of meaning, the Scher- 
zo being particularly charming, and that we de- 
sire to know it better. Mr. Daum’s most effective 
exhibition of his skill as an executive pianist was 
in the very brilliant and poetic Polonaise by Cho- 
pin; in this he covered himself with applause, and 
it made an excellent finale to the concert. His 
own Funeral March—a thing in which of course 
it is not easy to be original—was really sofemn 


and impressive, moving in broad, rich chords, 


which showed a refined feeling, removed alike 
from common-place or clap-trap. 
episodical part, commonly called Trio, has much 


The sweeter 


beauty. 

The Quintette Club had selected one of the 
most euphonious passages from the Quintets of 
Onslow, who always puts the tones upon the 
strings where they will sound well ; and the An- 
dante Cantabile was much enjoyed. Miss Ryan 
did herself more than usual justice in her singing ; 
all that we could have wished modified or rather 
mitigated, was a certain stiff uniformity of full 
power of tone ; the simplicity of style was good, 
but in Haydn’s Canzonet there was room for finer 
shading which would have made the whole 
thing more light and graceful. 


Mr. J.C. D. Parker’s Cxups gratified their 
friends by a second performance of * Paradise 
and the Peri” on the evening of the 6th instant. 
The Chickering Hall has seldom, if ever, been 
the scene of a more delightful occasion. Making 
all the allowaoces for amateurs, for absences, for 
the substitution of a piano-forte for an orchestral 
accompaniment, for the need of first-rate solo 
singers in some pieces, the Cantata left an im- 
pression of beauty, variety, originality, poetic 
truthfulness and completeness, which every listen- 
er will cherish gratefully. It was a new sensa- 
tion, and an exquisite one. A few passages may 
have cloyed the sense somewhat, drooping with 
sweetness and with heavy fragrance; but even 
in this the musical picture was the truer to the 
drowsy luxury of Eastern scenery and atmos- 
phere ; while certainly such traits are continually 
relieved by others of dramatic energy and fairy- 
like imaginativeness. Schumann has even im- 
proved upon Moore’s poem to ensure these very 
contrasts, interpolating his own thoughts and 

verses here and there, as in the chorus of the 
Houris, which has a freshness of immortal youth, 
and that delectahle fancy of the quartet “ of 
Peris fair,” who meet their sister, singing : ‘ Peri 
is't true? Dost thou to Heaven’s gate aspire ?” 
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which breaks so happily the monotony of the 
long and somewhat drowsy, but yet exceedingly 
beautiful bass solo, describing “ Syria’s land, 
where blooms the rose.” (Unfortunately, in this 
second performance this had to be omitted). 

In general the whole thing weht better the 
second time than it did the first ; and there was 


much to praise on both occasions. The gain was 


chiefly in point of animation and expression, the 
natural result of more familiarity and freedom. 
The illness of Miss HuNTLEY made it necessary 
for Miss Houston to assume the principal part, 
that of the Peri, which she did most kindly at a 
few days’ warning; and though her voice is not 
so well adapted to it, she put so much true feel- 
ing and expression into nearly all of it, that she 
had the warmest sympathies of an intent audi- 
ence. At certain important crises, too, the phrase 
was launched forth with a startling eloquence and 
brillianey, which lit up all that went before and 
after; for instance, the high trumpet tones, where 
she catches the last life drops of the young hero: 
“ For blood like this, for Liberty shed,” &c., 
ushering in that magnificent chorus and finale of 
the first part. 

The choruses in general were beautifully sung, 
especially those for female voices: and the ac- 
paniments were firmly, clearly outlined. © With 
an orchestra. of course, certain figuration would 
have come in to relieve the monotony of the long 
bass solo, to which we have alluded. and which 
Mr. RyprEr, of the voluminous great voice, ren- 
dered remarkably well for an amateur. Mr. 
LANGMAID delivered the tenor recitatives and 
airs with the same careful, true expression as be- 
fore. The finished charm of Mrs. HARwoop’s 
singing only lacked more opportunities to mani- 
fest itself. Nor mast “the angel” contralto, nor 
the fine little childlike soprano of “ the Maiden ” 
(what fenderness there is in this music, and indeed 
pervading the Cantata !), pass unnoticed. In our 
next number we propose to attempt a description 
somewhat in detail of “Paradise and the Peri.” 


GotrscuaLK.—During the past fortnight, the bril- 
liant piano virtuoso has again been feasting his ad- 
mirers here, who find his nectar and ambrosia much 
the same as ever. He has given, as nearly as we 
can keep the run of them, four concerts in the city 
(besides many round about it): two in the Tremont 
Temple, one (a Sacred one!) in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, and yesterday a Matinée at Chickering’s. To 
describe one is to describe them all, except in the ac- 
cessories. Of these the most novel appeared in the 
first, and we believe in the second and the ‘Sacred” 
concert: the ‘wonderful Brerro Brothers,” as they 
are called. They are said to be children of one of the 
Mo.tiennavers in New York ; handsome, hearty 
looking boys, both of them. We heard Master Ber- 
nard, aged 11, play a well known Fantasia of De 
Beriot on the violin, which he handles skilfully, with 
good intonation, neat execution and a good deal of 
it for a boy, although we can hardly call it ‘‘wonder- 
ful’, since wonders have become socommon. ‘There 
is reason to hope that he may grow up a very accom- 
plished artist, if not too much exhibited and thereby 
kept under a forcing process to make him excel in 
shallow showy things. All due praise to the clever 
and industrious boy, but what privilege is it to hear 
done by a boy what is every day done quite as well 
or better by the “old boys” in every city that is mu- 
sical ?—The little fellow, Master Richard, aged 7, 
made indeed a fairy droll appearance, handling a 
cornet nearly as big as himself, and indeed producing 
a pure tone, master alike of its heights and depths, 
as well as sentimental strains, in a manner truly as- 
tonishing. Yet most unnatural ; for why should such 
an infant blow himself bodily through such an instru- 
ment? Why be trained to monkey tricks (pretty as 
they may he, but costing fearfully) of imitating sen- 
timent which he of course cannot feel 2 

Artistically the most dignified and edifying feature 
of this first concert was the singing, by Mr. Ryper, 
of the two noble bass airs of the Priest in Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute”; they were written for a large, deep 
bass like his, and his voice made the music tell. The 
first one, though, (Jn diesen heil’gen Hallen) would 
have told better, had he sung it in Italian or German, 
instead of in English. 

Of Mr. Gottschalk’s own performances there is no- 
thing new to be said. In the first concert he p!ayed : 





first (in place of the “Tell overture, for which a sec- 
ond piano was wanting) a very noisy, extravagant 
and to our ear unmusical sounding Fantasia, Im- 
promptu, or what not, which charmed by its difficul- 
ty and physical display of energy, “plucking chords 
up by the roots,” and all that sort of thing; then a 
Funeral March and his A/urmures Loliennes, more ac- 
ceptable, though rather an old story; then his Ojos 
Creolles, with Mr. S. Benrens, in which he under- 
takes the part of a Chopin for the Creoles (see pro- 
grammes passim) ; and finally Ze Barde and a bur- 
lesque on “Malbrook”. All compositions of his own. 
When a real genius, a Chopin, comes along, we cer- 
tainly wish to hear him play his own compositions ; 
first because we may suppose them to be worth hear- 
ing, and secondly, because others can play us Beet- 
hoven and the older classics. 


A Sacrep Concert, for the relief of the suffering 
poor of Ireland, was given at Tremont Temple last 
Sunday evening, by the Choir of the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, under the direction of Mr. Werner.— 
Master Julius D. Werner presided at the Organ. We 
are sorry we are only able to mention the good things 
which formed the first part of the Programme (the 
second part was lighter) : 


Fugue on the Organ for Four Hands. ....... .... S. Bach 
Gloria, from the Mass in C, (Solos & Chorus,). . Beethoven 
Ave Maria, [Soprano Solo and Chorus,]......... Donizetti 
Benedictus: from the Mass in ©,.........6005 Beethoven 
Prayer from Moses in Egypt, [Orchestra,]... ..... Rossini 
0 Salutaris, [Duet for Soprano and Tenor,]. ....Cherubini 
The Heavens are Telling: from the Creation,..... Haydn. 





Errata.—In the hurry of going to press a day 
earlier than usual, on account of the Nationai Fast, 
we did not see a proof of our New York correspon- 
dent’s last letter, and the types played the mischief 
with it. Thus Robert Franz is said to have ‘‘touched 
us with quick pleasure,”’ instead of quiet ; and “regret 
for a musician”? should read “regret for a mannerism, 
that has increased in his last works,” &c. 





Concerts tTuHIs Evenine.--There are three 
announced. 

1- Camirtta Urso, the admirable lady violinist, 
gives a Farewell Concert at Chickering’s, on the eve 
of her departure for Europe. It will certainly be an 
occasion of great interest, being the last chance we 
shall have to hear her for at least several vears. She 
will have the assistance of Miss Appir Ryav, Mr. 
B. J. Lane, Mr. Cant Mayer, and the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. 
~ 2. Mr. P. S. Giimore, whose noble and whole- 

“hearted exertions to raise a fund of $3,000 for the 
Massachusetts regiments at Newbern, by means of a 
whole week of concerts, were crowned with such 
signal success, richly merits a benefit, and is to re- 
ceive that compliment at the hands of the Commit- 
tee, who took his offering in charge, to-night, at the 
Boston Theatre. Fullorchestra and band, and Mme. 
Anna Bisnop will make the entertainment rich>y 

3. Mr. B. A. Burpirt, who has labored so faith- 
fully for many years in connection with the Brigade 
Band, is also to have a benefit at the Tremont Tem- 
ple. 3 

Frencn Comepy.—We regret that the exquisite 
performances of M. Paut JurGNet’s company, in 
the New Tremont Theatre (Studio Building), are 
limited to this present week ; else we should most 
certainly use all our eloquence to persuade those of 
our readers, who know even a little French, and who 
would witness the most natural, easy, elegant, de- 
lightful acting, ‘that we ever had here, to go just as 
reg as they can. Itis something too good, too rare 
to lose. 





Camitta Urso was to play on Fast evening at 
Mr. L. Marsnatv’s second concert in the Tremont 
Temple.—Mr. Gittmorr’s patriotic concerts suc- 
ceeded to the full mark of his expectation; $3,000 
was the solid result, which he has handed over to the 
committee for the benefit of our six regiments in 
North Carolina. Mme. Bisnop entered heart and 
voice into his plan, presented him a baton at the end- 
and had a fine Sacred Concert complimentary to her, 
self afterward: 

An event of artistic significance is promised in New 
York. For the first time an opera by Gruck, the 
“Orfeo”, is to be produced on the 25th of this month 
at the Winter Garden. It is to be done under the 
management of the popular contralto, Mme. Vest- 
VALI, who has recently returned to this country and 
has engaged that theatre for a few nights of English 
opera. Whether the loves of Orpheus and Eurydice 
are to be sung in English, or not, we do not learn. 
But we are assured that Mme. Vestvali, emulating 
Johanna Wagner and Viardot, has mae a special 
study of the part of Orpheus, and that the noble 
work will be brought out with new scenery and cos- 





tumes and with all possible completeness. This would 
be a treat for Boston also; may we not hope to have 
it? Of all our lyrical remembrances of a rich year 
in Europe, not one remains more whole and pure 
and beautiful than this. But then such things are 
not so easily done in the true style here, as they are 
in Berlin. 

New York anp Brooxtiyn have certainly no 
lack of music to complain of. Among other things 
announced are: 

A concert by Cart Beremann, of which the 
principal instrumental features will be: Liszt’s 
“Faust ’’ Symphony in three parts (1. Faust, Alle- 
gro. 2. Gretchen, Andante. 3. Mephistopheles, Scher- 
zo and Finale) ; Concerto in A minor by Schumann, 
played by Mr. Mirts ; the introduction to Wagner’s 
Lohengrin; and the Overture Carnival Romain, by 
Berlioz. Also Mr. Mills will play a Fantasia by 
Liszt, and Mme. JoHANNSEN will sing songs by 
Schubert and Schumann. “ Music of the Future ” 
enough to please our friend of the London Times and 
Musical World! 

Mr. R. Go_preckx is to give a grand concert on 
the 19th, at which his new Symphony “ Victoria” 
will be performed forthe second time.—The last 
series of GoTrscuALkK concerts commences at Irving 
Hall to-night. Gottschalk is everywhere—Boston, 
Salem, Lawrence, Dover, New York—and every- 
where the same. Miss DinGuey, the singer, and 
CaMILuta Urso, the violinist, have given concerts at 
Irving Hall; and Signor Barttr has had an exhibi- 
tion of his singing pupils, at which twenty pieces 
(choruses, arias, duets, &c.), all commonplaces of the 
current Italian Opera repertoire, were sung. 

In Brooklyn, a concert for the benefit of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Sunday School took place at the 
Polytechnic Institute, with the following programme : 

1. Overture, /phigenia in Aulis, Gluck ; 2. Pianos, 
Shands. 2. Reguiem, Mozart, (No. 3, Solo Quartet, 

Tuba mirun. No. 6. Confutatis, and No. 7. Lacry- 
mosa,) 3. Trio, (in © minor, Op. 1, No.3) L. v. 
Beethoven: For Piano, Violin and Violoncello.—4. 
Two Songs, for Chorus. a) “ Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” 
Hauptmann. b) * Jaydlied.””’ Mendelssohn. 5. Die 
Glocke, von Schiller”? (Schiller’s Lay of the Bell,) 
for Solos and Chorus, Andreas Romberg. 


Mr. WILLIAM ScHARFENBERG, of the well known 
firm of Music-dealers, Scharfenberg and Louis, has 
been elected President of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. 





Hartrorp, Conn.—The second and third Classi- 
cal Soirées at the Gymnasium Hall of the Female 
Seminary, under the auspices of Mr. Henrt W1Lson 
and his associate, Mr. Duprey Buck, Jr., took 
place on Friday evenings, April 17th and May 8th, 
and most successfully. ‘They were assisted by 
Messrs. Wutr Fries aud Tuomas Ryan from this 
city, and the programmes speak hopefully for the 
cause of music in Hartford. They were as follows : 

Second Soirée. 
1. Quartet. No 1. in @ minor. ..........0000 .-Mozart 
(Pianoforte, Violin, Viola and Violincello.) 
Messrs. Buck, Stickney, Mahler and Fries. 


B. Comsd Bat Ge Giidc cdccccesscuscuaes Beethoven 
Mrs. Strickland. 
8 Solo---for Violoncello. ........+.cccccceceees Offenbach 


(Air de Ballet. of the 17th century.) 
Mr. Wulf Fries. 
4. Solo, a. “ Du meine Seele,” from Op. 25..Schumann 
b. ** Thro’ the Woods,” Spring Song. Op. 47. 
Mendelssghn 
Mrs. Strickland. 
J. Febe te Cy Ope Bhs hc escccccsccncccesess ++++-Haydn 
(Piano-forte, Violin and Violoncello). 
Messrs. Wilson. Mahler and Fries. 
2. Scherzo and Adagio---from Grand Sonata in D minor, 


Cia Taine. 4-0 bo cece wanesesaqeeessancauns Schumano 
Messrs. Stickney and Buck. 
8. Grand Fantasia, for Violincello......... .. Seligmann 
** Reminiscences of Halévy.” 
Mr. Fries. 
4. Ballad. ‘‘When Night hath drawn her veil.’’.Lachner 
Mrs. Strickland. 
Third Soirée. 
a eS err err Te ere Hummel 


(Piano-forte, Violin and Violoncello.) 
Messrs. Wilson, Stickney, and Fries. 


2. Larghetto. Solo fur Violoncello.............- Mozart 
Mr Wulf Fries. 
8. Scena and Prayer, from ‘Der Freischiitz.”’.Fon Weber 
Miss Ramsey. ; 
4. Clarinet Solo. ‘Una Voce poco fa.’.........- Rossini 
Mr. Ryan. 
5. Meditation, (on the Ist Prelude of Bach)..... Gounod 
For Violin, Piano, and Violoncello, 
1. Grand Quartet, in E flat, op 16........... Beethoven 
(Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello ) 
2. Ballad. ‘The Dream of Home.”’......... Franz Abt 
Mrs. Strickland. 

8. Piano Solo. ‘‘Rondo Capriecioso.” op. 14.Mendelssohn 
4. Violoncello Solo, ‘‘Idylle.”........ segues Kummer 
Mr Fries 
6. Duet. “Autumn Song.”...........000 Mendelssohn 


Mrs. Stricklaud and Miss Ramsey. 
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Mr. F. Leypoldt, in Philadelphia, has already fol- 
lowed up the good work of publishing Liszt’s Life 
of Chopin, by giving us the “Travelling Letters” of 
the young MEeNDELssoun, which need no recom- 
mendation to the readers of this Journal. He has 
reprinted, in the same beautiful style and form with 
the “Chopin”, the translation of the “Letters from 
Italy and Switzerland’ made in England by Lady 
Wattrace. The translator has done her work very 
conscientiously and carefully, rendering the exact 
meaning of the author, so far as we could perceive, 
in every instance. To our taste, however, she has 
been somewhat over anxious to convert every thing 
into conventional pure English, as if the letters had 
been originally written in English. By this process 
somewhat of the individual and German flavor of the 
expression is lost. Even at some expense to the 
king’s English we prefer such a close-fitting English 
counterpart as Mr. Brooks has given us in his almost 
perfect rendering of Jean Paul’s “Titan.” It is the 
surest way to keep in all the real juice and poetry of 
the original thing, and the process may be just as 
truly reproduction, just as far from merely mechani 
cal (witness Mr. Brooks's wonderful success), as the 
most free re-casting of the thoughts into our own 
English moulds. 

But we do not mean to say that the “Letters” suf- 
fer much in this respect in Lady Wallace’s transla- 
tion. It is onthe whole a remarkably satisfactory 
performance. We are glad to see, too, that Mr. Ley- 
poldt’s edition is enriched by Mendelssohn’s charm. 
ing little pen and ink sketches of Swiss scenery. 


Our excellent singer of Mozart, Schubert, Franz 
and Schumann, Mr. Aucust KreIssMANN, scems to 
have almost turned the heads of the best music-lovers 
in New York, by his performance at Mason and Thom- 
as’s last Soirée. All the first musicians and ama- 
teurs were present, and he was so warmly appreciated, 
that we feel really uneasy lest they steal him away 
from us. The German papers particularly are most 
glowing in his praise ; the Abend- Zeitung says : “New 
York must envy Boston the possession of the best 
Lied singer in America, who has indeed few equals in 
Germany.” 

Mr. B. J. Lana gave recently a concert in Salem, 
his old home, with so excellent a programme, that, 
even at this late hour, we wish to record it. 


Means Damatn, Ops Ge. «.....00scccevecsvnes Beethoven 
“Jerusalem,” from ‘St. Paul.”......... Mendelssohn 
Scherzo, Op. 31 Chopin 
DONG DER PURO, .o6s00csccesvceccues Schumann 
Song of Spring Mendelssohn 
A errr - Mendeslsohn 
a. Prelude in E. minor.............- Mendelssohn 
b. Fugue *“* ~ Handel 
The Mother's Song 
. Concerto, ace'p't by 2d Piano 
10. a. Mazurka, F sharp minor 
b. Impromptu 


Mr. G. W. Sreece played the second piano, and 
Miss J. E. Hovstron was the vocalist. The Salem 
people do not often have so fine a treat. 


A letter from New York says : “Our practical mu- 
sicians are not exactly on a ‘strike’, but they are dis- 
satisfied with the prices paid for playing at theatres 
and balls, and intend to arrange a new tariff. Iun- 
derstaad that $8 or $9 per week is all that members 
of the orchestra in a theatre receive, and $5 per 
night for playing ata ball, which is little enough in 
all conscience. The new rates have not yet been 


agreed upon.” 





The Chicago Musical Union sang Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” on the 14th of April, under the direction of 
Mr. BaratKa. The performance is said to have 
been the best of the kind ever given in the West, and 
much praise is accorded to the contralto, Mrs. Matti- 
son, and to the raw material for a great baritone in 
Mr. Jules Lambard.—The Philharmonic Society, in 
the same city, gives every Saturday afternoon an in- 


” 


strumental concert, or “Matinée. 





| tive for every purpose of display, 


Puivapecpnta.—The “Creation” was announced 
for performance on Thursday evening, in Musical 
Fund Hall, by the Handel and Haydn Society, num- 
bering over two hundred singers, with the aid of some 
of the best artists and the Germania orchestra.—The 
Germania Afternoon Rehearsals still continue on Sat- 
urdays. This was the last programme (they have 
not yet reached the point of giving an entire sym- 
phony) : 


1. Overture—Le Colporteur.... 
2. Introduction and Variations for two Clarinets 

(Stoll and Schubert). .......0.se.ee0 Mueller 
ee ee ee Pree Schubert 
4. Waltz—Kroll’s Ball Sounds... Lumbye 
5. Andante of Symphony No. 1.... Beethoven 
6. Overture---In the Highlands. ...............+ Gade 
7. Barcarole and Prayer---North Star.........Meverbeer 
8. 


Finale---Jewess Halevy. 


We clip a very pretty compliment from the Lon- 
don Musical World of April 25: “Dw1ient’s Bos- 
TON JOURNAL OF Music, the best Art Journal in 
America, one of the best, most independent, and most 
honorable in Europe, is henceforth to appear once a 
week, instead of once a fortnight.” This is the kind- 
est cut of all! 

Worcester, Mass.—“Stella” writes : 

The musical soirée recently given by the pupils of 
Mr. B.D. Allen was repeated at Brinley Hall on Fri- 
day evening, drawing high enconiums from the large 
audience present. The young amateurs acquitted 
themselves well, as on the previous occasion, and the 
programme was varied by singing, by Mrs. A. S. Al- 
len and Messrs. Metcalf and Hammond, the former 
singing Schuhert’s ‘Praise of Tears,” and a pretty 
barcarolle by Stigelli. The Beethoven Trio Club 
played a romance by Gade, and a favorite Scherzo by 
Fesca. 

An organ for the Mechanics Hall is now talked of, 
and there is a probability of something besides talk- 
ing being the result. It isto be hoped that the instru- 
ment will be worthy of its place, and of the uses to 
which it will be given. A good organ in the hall, 
and none other should be admitted, our citizens will 
wonder that they have allowed the organ-case to 
stand empty thus long. The time may come when 
the painter and the sculptor shall adorn the empty 
panels and niches with the beauties of their respective 
arts. But that time will not come in a day. When 
it does may these walls, now white and cold, glow 
with the story of the nation’s struggle for life, its 
earnest effort, and its final victory ! 


Mr. Epwarp DannrevtTner, the young Cincin- 
nati-an, whose success at the Leipzig Conservatoire 
has been so marked, has recently appeared in London 
as pianist. The Atheneum bestows extraordinary 
praise on his performance : 

Unless we are mistaken, Saturday last showed a 
remarkable first appearance in a world where first 
appearances become, year by year, more and more 
difficult, the world of pianoforte players. Mr. Dann- 
reuther is a player requiring small consideration on 
the score of youth; less allowance for inevitable in- 
experience ; least of all, no silly sympathy such as 
those melancholy creatures called prodigies easily 
manage to engage, to the destruction of their future 
progress. He is simply an artist who enters his pro- 
fession with an armament of means, powers, and in- 
tellectual endowments, regarding the future issue of 
which there can be no doubt, life and health permit- 
ting. His success, from first to last, was remarkable, 
we repeat. Chopin’s first Concerto, the one in F 
minor, is no piece of pleasantery, but a difficult, 
dreamy, elaborate composition, in places weak—the 
beauty of which (and the beauty is great) can only 
be developed by one who commands rare powers of 
execution and an innate delicacy of sentiment not to 
be assumed nor counterfeited—the true musician’s 
sentiment. This difficult Concerto was delivered with 
so much command of the instrument, so much ener- 
gy (when energy was wanted) and poetical grace, as 
not merely to hold fast a large and miscellaneous 
audience, to whom it was strange, but to assert, to all 
those who have ears to hear, the arrival of a great 
new player. A feat much more difficult has not often 
been accomplished. After this, Mr. Dannreuther 
played Prof. Moscheles graceful Serenade, (Op. 103), 
a charming, real and sound single movement, and 
then Dr. Liszt’s brilliant transcript of M. Gounod’s 
brilliant and natural Faust Waltz. The themes 
seize the ear, and the treatment of them is most effec- 
Better plaved the 
piece could have hardly been, save, perhaps, by Dr. 
Liszt himself. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Village Bells Ring Merrily. Bridal Song. 
C. J. Hargitt. 25 


A true, pure, chaste, sweet bridal song, in which 
the village chimes peal their good wishes, and village 
maidens wait, with rose decked hair, for the bride, in 
the village church. 


When we went a Maying. A. Mattock. 25 


It might have been in the same village as the other 
and aright pleasant village, too, if these songs are 
specimens of its music and pleasures. 


Onward forever. F. Gumbert. 25 
Bold and spirited. 
J.R. Titcomb. 25 


A. Greville. 25 


Cradle Song. 
When last they met. Ballad. 


Haste then, sweet hour of vengeance. 
Lucretia Borgia. 35 


Marion. ’Tis said there’s an altar in each heart. 
J. W. Turner. 25 


A new song by Mr. Turner cannot well help being a 
good one, and those who sing it will, no doubt, agree 
that it sustains his former reputation. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Hundred Pipers. Jacobite Air. 
Brinley Richards. 25 


One of the most sprightly of Richard’s transcrip- 
tions. Will be welcomed, both by teachers and ama- 
teurs, as a good, bright piece. Not difficult. 


Song Chimes. Six transcriptions. C. 7. Brunner. 
Of the six pieces, the following are now ready; 
Gute Nacht mein Lieb. 25 


Whispering Breezes. iiftchen, Ihr plaudert. 
Melody from Marschner. 25 


The Lark. Zieht in Herbst die Lerche fort. 25 


The melodies are those of good German songs, and 
the transcriptions graceful and pretty. 


Good Night, my Love. 


Heather Bell Waltzes. L. H. H. 35 


Five waltzes, with an introduction, Very heather- 
bell-y in their simplicity and beauty. Would bean 
acceptable musical bouquet to present to a lady 
friend. 


Books. 


Oreratic Bouquet. By Ed. Bruce. Cloth, $2.00 
Boards, 1.75 
Paper, 1.50 


Every choir should be able to sing chorus music. 
At least, in every village, there should be a musical 
association able to do it. For such bodies of singers 
the Bougqnet is very valuable, containing, as it does, 
the music arranged by Mr. Bruce, which has contri- 
buted not a little to the profit and interest of his 
choir rehearsals for years. 





Music By Matt.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books ean also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 




















